DAY AT SEA              31

The giving and receiving of presents at appointed times
seems to me a hypocritical ceremony, like exchanging

gifts of Dead Sea fruit in proof of sham good-fellowship.

But the sea of which 1 write here is a live sea; the fruits
one chances to gather on it may be salt as tears or bitter
as death, but they never taate like ashes in the mouth.

In all my twenty years of wandering over the
restless waters of the globe I can only remember
one Christmas Day celebrated by a present given
and received. It was, in my view, a proper live-sea
transaction, no offering of Dead Sea fruit; and in its
unexpectedness perhaps worth recording. Let me tell
you first that it happened in the year 1879, long before
there was any thought of wireless messages, and when an
inspired person trying to prophesy broadcasting would
have been regarded as a particularly offensive nuisance
and probably sent to a rest-cure home. We used to
call them, madhouses then, in our rude, cave-man way.

The daybreak of Christmas Day in the year 1879
was fine. The sun began to shine sometime about four
o'clock over the sombre expanse of the Southern Ocean
in latitude 51; and shortly afterwards a sail was sighted
ahead. The wind was light, but a heavy swell was run-
ning. Presently I wished a "Merry Christmas" to
my captain. He looked still sleepy* but amiable. I
reported the distant sail to him and ventured the
opinion that there was something wrong with her. He
said, "Wrong?** in an incredulous tone. I pointed out
that she had all her upper sails furled and that she was
brought to the wind, which, in that region of the world,
could not be accounted for on any other theory. He
took the glasses from me, directed them towards her
stripped masts resembling three Swedish safety mat-
ches, flying up and down and waggling to and fro ri-
diculously in that heaving and austere wilderness of